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FEW DAYS after the AAA an- 
nounced, on January 16, it 
wes going to market to buy some 
eggs, this letter reached us 
from a Pennsylvania consumer: 


"I READ you have already 
started buying up eggs to raise 
the price", wrote this consumer. 
"Now, I wonder if you realize that 

there are literally mil- 
lions of half—nourished children 
and mothers in this country who 
need at least one egg a day in 
their diet? Is the Government 
going to take it away from them 
by forcing prices up?" 


WE SHARE our answer with our 
readers since many other con-— 
Sumers may wish to know if farn- 
ers are the only group the AAA 
considered when it initiated its 
egg—buying program, on which it 
spent nearly $300,000 during 
January. 


FIRST of all, let it be made 
clear that the eggs purchased by 
the Government were given to the 
needy, not taken: away from the 
needy. But let us go back and 
see what train of events led up 
to the Government's egg—buying 
operations. 


OUR ANSWER to our Pennsyl- 
vania consumer starts with the 
weather. Egg production usually 
starts increasing slightly 
November and steps up steadily 
until the spring. Severe 
weather can check this normal 
increase; mild weather’ can 
greatly speed it up. Mild 
weather this December did speed 
up egg laying at a great rate. 
By January 1, 100 average hens in 
the average farm flock were lay- 
ing 22 eggs a day, 3 more than a 
year ago, and the largest number 
on record for this date. This 


in 


a 


greatly increased the supply of 


eggs coming to market, and in- 
creased it more than the supply 


is normally increased after 
December. 
BIGGER supplies of eggs 


usually bring down prices. Due 
to this sudden influx of more 
eggs than usual, farmers' prices 
started dropping much more than 
they usually do at this time of 

Wholesale too, 

But while these prices 
taking a tumble, 


moved 


year. 
fell. 
were 


prices, 


retail 
prices downward only 
Slightly. The result was that 
in the first week of January, on 
the New York market—-the biggest 
in the country——the spread be- 
tween the retail and the whole- 
sale prices of best white eggs 
was 20 cents a dozen, the largest 
wholesale—retail spread on rec-— 
ord for that market. 


THIS 
consumers and farmers. 


Situation hurt both 
Consun- 
ers could not take advantage of 
the extra supplies of eggs coming 
to market because the price stayed 
high. 
hard by the low prices they were 
Against the 
they could make by selling their 
eggs was the high (1936 drought— 
raised) cost of the feedstuffs 
they had to buy for their hens. 
Four and a quarter dozen eggs 
would buy 100 pounds of poultry 
ration in the first week of Jan- 
uary in average years. It re—- 
quired about 7 dozen eggs to buy 
this amount of poultry ration in 
the first week of January, 1937. 


Farmers were hit doubly 


receiving. money 


WHEN a two-way squeeze like 
this occurs, farmers are dis-— 
couraged from maintaining or in- 
creasing their farm flocks and 
egg production. Coming just at 
this time of year, such a squeeze 





augurs ill for consumers because 
hatching time is nearly here. 
Chickens hatched this spring pro. 
duce the eggs consumers buy next 
fall and winter. If farm prices 
were to continue to tumble, hatch- 
ings would be smaller than usual 
and consumers would pay dearly 
for it in much higher egg and 
poultry prices later this year. 


PRICES changed but little 
during the second week of Janu- 


ary. The margin between whole- 

‘sale and retail prices narrowed 
Slightly, but still remained 
high. 


THREE THINGS then happened. 
New York City's alert 
ment of Markets, 
Consumers' 


Depart- 
which boasts a 
Service Division, 
called upon retailers to adjust 
their egg prices in line with 
wholesale prices. Consumers' 
Counsel, Donald E. Montgomery, 
of the AAA, released a statement 


to the press. 


"CONSUMERS are not getting 
the full benefit of the seasonal 
drop in farm and wholesale egg 
prices", he said. "The margin 
between wholesale and 
prices at New York has been run- 


retail 


ning for the past few weeks at 
higher figures than at any time 
in the last 6 years." 


A FEDERAL 
program was announced by the AAA. 
Its purpose was only immediately 
to protect farmers' prices; ulti- 
mately it was to help farmers 
stay in the business of supply- 
ing normal quantities of eggs. 
Egg buying was an emergency 
measure, made possible by sec- 
tion 32 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, which makes avail- 
able to the AAA 30 percent of 
the customs receipts for the 


agricultural progran. 
[Concluded on page 12] 


egg—purchase 
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Careful meat consumers look for the Gov- 
ernment’s mark of sanitary inspection and 
approval on all the meat they buy. 


OUSEWIVES don't take courses in veterinary 
[H] medicine to fit themselves for selecting 
safe meat for their families. But that is the 
equipment they would need if they had to rely on 
their own judgment in purchasing wholesome meat. 
Not only that, but they'd have to start their 
inspection way back behind the scenes, 
before the meat gets to their butcher shop. 


long 


PRACTICAL buying experience is no help 
in detecting the parasites and infection-carry- 
ing bacteria that make meat unfit for food. And 
luck is a capricious lifeguard against diseased 
meat and meat foods. Much safer is the purple 
stamp "U. S. INSP'D & P'S'D" on your cut of meat, 
and on canned meat products "U. S. INSPECTED AND 
PASSED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE." 


THESE LEGENDS tell the meat consumer 
that the product was prepared under sanitary 
conditions supervised by a Federal inspector 
especially trained for this work. The customary 
Stamp on fresh meat is round in design, but the 


TO 


legend may vary in shape on meats put up in boxes 
or paper, but it contains the information "U. S. 
INSPECTED AND PASSED", 
those words. 


or an abbreviation of 
The nature of some types of meat 
such as specialties like sweetbreads makes stamp— 
ing or tagging difficult, but the carton or box 
in which they are shipped bears the Government 
stamp. Most butchers handling inspected meat 
are proud to display the label. When it cannot 
be read cn the product itself, he will undoubt— 
edly show on request the large stamped container 
which he bought from his wholesale house or direct 
from the packer. 


ALL MEAT slaughtered in plants which 
sell in interstate commerce is subject to this 
Federal meat Farmers and retail 
dealers under certain conditions are the only 
meat shippers who are exempt from this law. 
Congress, in passing the statute, 
made the exception in their case. They simply 
use a certificate showing their right to exemp— 
tion under the law, and their meat may go on its 
way to another State. 


inspection. 


specifically 


IF YOU BUY a leg of lamb, for instance, 
on which there is no mark at all, you may take it 


a 











In the post-mortem inspection, Govern- 
ment inspectors carefully examine the 
entire carcass and the organs of each 
animal... The round stamp on the quarter 
of beef below assures consumers that the 





meat is safe to eat; the ribbon stamp is a 
mark of quality. 


for granted that the animal was 
killed and dressed by the butcher 
himself, or by a local farmer from 
whom he buys his meats, or that he 
has purchased it from a packing 
house which does trade only within 
the borders of your State. 


SOME STATES and towns 
have their own system of inspec-— 
tion for meats prepared and sold 
within their confines. Their 
















spected. Not long ago one of our readers 
wrote to us: "My dinner partner last evening 
happened to be a sausage maker. He told me 
that of some 40 sausage—making plants in ny 
city only 3 were Government inspected; that 
even the local sausage plants of some of 
the large packers were not Government ip 
spected. This was certainly a revelation io 
me, and afterward I found that the rest of 
the people were as much astonished as J." 
This reader's city is not an isolated example 
but represents a typical situation. 


DO NOT assume that your city 
has some system of meat inspection. 
If you find it has one, do not even then 
assume that it is adequate to the job. 
Investigate conditions. If you fing 
that there are no regulations on meats 
sold in your municipality or that the 
standards of local inspection are lax, 
you as a citizen have an obligation to 
insist that something be done about 
it. 


FOR 46 YEARS the Government 
has recognized the importance of 
strict inspection of meats prepared 
for the consumer. Initial agitation 
for Federal inspection was for con- 
mercial rather than hygienic reasons. 
American packers and livestock farmers 
wishing to sell to foreign countries 
discovered that their products were 
not acceptable unless they were cer- 
tified as to their wholesomeness. 








stamps vary in design and shape. 

Like the United States legend, 

they are conspicuous in color so that they may be 
seen easily and are made of harmless and edible 
materials. 


THE FEDERAL Meat Inspection Service 
encourages each State to make its own regula- 
tions based on those governing interstate and 
export trade, which for more than 30 years have 
been both effective and thorough. But the ef- 
fectiveness of local regulations depends on 
whether they receive proper and capable en— 
forcement. 


DO NOT make the mistake of thinking 
that all meat and meat foods are Government in- 


= ee 


FIRST Federal meat inspec- 

tion law was passed in 1890. It made 

no effective provision for meat sold in this 

country. The following year Congress passei 

a new bill, wider in scope. In 1895, further 

legislation regulated the disposal of diseased 

livestock and contaminated meat. Inspection soon 

proved to be beneficial not only to the meat in- 

dustry, which rapidly expanded its markets, but 
to public welfare as well. 


CONSUMERS in 1906 appreciated what 
the Government was doing but clamored for 4 
more thorough inspection. Strong public feel- 
ing, developed from many sources, was trails 
lated the same year into a strict law known 4 
the Meat Inspection Act, which with amendments 
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Posters in several languages, provided by the Government's 

Bureau of Animal Industry to the meat industry for distribution 

in packages or in shop, caution consumers to cook pork 
thoroughly. 


is still in force. Hygienic buildings and sani- 
tary methods received special emphasis. 


TODAY, the Federal meat service of 
the United States, both in the scope of its in- 
spection and the integrity with which inspection 


is done, is recognized as one of the finest in 
the world. 


PURPOSE of the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Act is: "(a) to detect and destroy diseased 
and unfit meat, (b) to require that the prepara- 
tion and handling of food composed wholly or in 
part of meat be conducted in a clean and sanitary 


manner, (c) to prevent the use in meat foods of 
harmful substances, (d) to require the applica- 
tion of the marks of inspection to inspected 
products, and (e) to prevent false and deceptive 
labeling or marking or misleading statements in 
connection with meat foods forwarded from in- 
spected establishments." 


THIS SERVICE to the consumer is paid 
for entirely by the United States Government. 
Enforcement of inspection laws rests with the 
Secretary of Agriculture; its administration 
with the Bureau of Animal Industry which has as 
one of its 12 scientific branches, the Meat In— 
spection Division employing from 2,400 to 2,500 
people, who are appointed through Civil Service. 


BEFORE Federal inspection is granted 
at a packing house, its building plans must be 
approved by a Government expert to see that 
they measure up to sanitary regulations. All 
plants must have separate departments for the 
handling of edible and inedible products. Ade- 
quate natural and artificial light, good drain- 
age, hot water, facilities for washing arms and 
hands and for disinfecting knives, means for 
exterminating vermin, are some of the essential 
requirements. 


AFTER an establishment measures up to 
all qualifications it is granted inspection by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. As many Federal 
inspectors as necessary are sent to supervise 
meat preparation. These men receive no remun— 
eration from the packing house where they do 
their work. They are public servants directly 
responsible to the Government. Their decision 
as to the wholesomeness of a side of beef is 
based on scientific facts. 


TWO TYPES of inspectors work in pack— 
ing plants: Veterinarians who have a degree 
from an accredited veterinary college, and lay 
inspectors who have had adequate schooling and 
practical experience in handling livestock and 
meat. Their work is hard and its requirements 
and dangers are many-sided. The meat inspector 
must have irreproachable integrity in his rela- 
tions with the meat industry. He must also be 
able to withstand the cold and dampness of the 
packing house and the hazards of constant con— 
tact both with disease and with the tools of the 
trade. 











All ingredients as well as each step in preparing sausage are given sanitary 
inspection before the Federal stamp can go on the finished product. 





Meat which is processed is inspected several times. To win the round stamp 
both methods of curing ham and the finished product must be approved by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


EVERY POUND of Federally stamped meat, 
before it reaches the shipping room, gets an 
0. K. not once but several times. 
tion is on live animals. 
suffering from a serious ailment are marked "U. 
S. Condemned" and are destroyed at once. Those 
about which there is uncertainty are tagged 
"U. S. Suspect", are segregated from the healthy 
animals, and are held for further observation 


First inspec— 
Animals obviously 


or separate slaughter. 


SECOND INSPECTION, known as post-mor-— 
tem inspection, takes place in the slaughtering 
room. A Federal inspector is on the spot as 
every animal is killed and dressed. As soon as 
it is killed and eviscerated, he examines the 
vital organs, such as the lungs and liver to see 


= 


that they are healthy, and cuts deep 
into various muscles to make sure they 
are free from cysts producing tape~ 
worm. He carefully examines the 
glands and goes over the entire car- 
cass. If there is any doubt as to its 
wholesomeness, the inspector marks it 
"U. S. Retained", and holds it fora 
later and more exact investigation in 
which he will decide whether to cop- 
demn all or only part of it. 


NO DANGER that condemned 
meat will be sold as food from any es- 
tablishment under supervision of the 
Government need worry consumers. The 
Federal man keeps all unhealthy car- 
casses and parts under lock and key 
until the packing house destroys then 
for all food purposes. Sometimes they 
are reduced to ashes by incineration 
Sometimes with the help of denatur- 
ants they are made into nonfood prod- 
ucts like soap and fertilizer. The 
number of animals which were "passed" 
in the fiscal year 1936 was 61,758,370: 
the number condemned, 212,104. 


DAILY ACCOUNTS—and careful 
ones——are kept in all plants where 
animals are slaughtered. These records 
are a great help to the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry which is constantly 
working to control and eradicate ani- 
mal diseases. More than 40 diseases 
are on record as cases for condemna- 
Tuberculosis in cattle and 
swine, and hog cholera are the most frequent, but 
tuberculosis in particular is much less preva- 
lent than it used to be. Credit for this in 
provement goes to the campaign of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and the individual States against 
the disease. 


tion. 


ONE DANGER from which Federal inspec- 
tion does not completely protect consumers is 
the possible presence of trichinae in some fresh 
pork. These tiny parasites thrive just as well 
in human muscles as in those of hogs, and cal 
cause a most distressing and dangerous disease 
called trichinosis. 
pork is eaten raw require that imported pork 
must first be processed to kill the trichinae. 
For that reason much of our exported pork is first 

[Continued on page 23] 


Some countries where much 
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In Maynard, Mass., where 900 out of 1,500 families belong to cooperative societies, 


cooperators are doing business in many lines. 


TYPICAL New England mill town, Maynard looks 


be quite as much at home on Fifth Avenue or the 
as you drive through the outskirts. But 


a Rue de Rivoli. The letters on its shining face 
arriving at the intersection leading to its spell "UNITED CO-OP SOCIETY." Next door a smart 


heart you get a sudden new impression. For on filling station blazons the co-op emblem just as 
the corner stands a modern little shop that would brightly. 








TURNING into the main street we drive 
only a block or two before we meet cooperation 
in concrete form again. This time we see above 
the doors of one of the biggest stores "UNITED 
COOPERATIVE SOCIETY OF MAYNARD." In that store 
consumers can buy meats, groceries, vegetables, 
bakery products, furniture, and paints. 


A TOUR through the rest of Maynard 
crosses the trail of other evidences of cooper-— 
ation. One co-op truck delivers milk, another 
ice. We follow a third to home base and find 
the large railroad sideyard which is the head- 
quarters of the co-op fuel and oil business. 


WE COULD of course go back to the 
main store and get our information direct from 
the cooperative office. The manager would give 
us dates and figures that mark off Maynard co-op 
history. But this is a visit to see cooperators 
in action. The story we want is from the people 
who like or dislike, belong to or stay out of, 
use or object to, the Maynard co-op. We can 
check up on dates and figures later. So now we 
look for a place to stay. 


MAYNARD is not a tourist town. It 
has no camps nor cottages nor swank hotels to 
lure the casual motorist. It is a town going 
about its own business. Its woolen mill stands 
massive on the banks of the little Assabet River 
rippling through the business district. Up and 
down, from thousands of employees in the war 
years to hundreds in the depression, employment 
at the mill is the backbone of the town's eco— 
nomic life. Accommodations are keyed to the 
needs of mill employees, not tourists. We ask 
around and learn the name of a mill family who 
might take us in, and climb to the top of the 
highest hill to find our host. The pretty young 
daughter does the honors, which is our luck for 
the mother and father of this house speak little 
but their native Finnish. The room they provide 
is spick and span, the yellow woodwork shining 
with—we learn later—cooperative varnish. 


DRINKING afternoon coffee in the kitch— 
enwe talk about cooperation. Yes, of course they 
are cooperators: have been since the beginning 
in 1907. Why, the daughter works in the soda 
fountain of the "branch" store, which is the 
modern shop that introduced us to Maynard co- 
operation. The coffee we are drinking came 


— 


from the co-op store. The cream in it was de 
livered by a co-op milk truck. The delicious 
coffee cake was baked in the co-op's own bakery, 
The coal for the kitchen range and the furnace, 
and the oil for summer cooking and the water 
heater, the ice in the refrigerator, the Seeds 
and fertilizer used in the backyard garden, are 
all cooperative purchases. This year the house 
was dressed in a slick coat of white paint bought 
at the co-op. If they had acar, all its fueling 
would be done at the co-op gas station. 


A COFFEE can on the clock shelf holds 
a growing accumulation of pink slips which stang 
for money spent at the co-op stores. At the 
year's end these stubs will go back to the Co-op 
office and be totaled up. A certain percentage 
of the year's total purchase figure, how much 
depending on the decision of the co-op member- 
ship, will come back home in the form of a divi- 
dend check. Last year the check was for $32, 
which was a 4 percent dividend on the $800 this 
family of three spent on food and the other needs 
the co-op had supplied. 


ONE FAMILY does not make a town. So 
up and down the streets of Maynard we go, pay- 
ing calls. We claim only the quest of an in- 
quiring reporter, not a thorough economic survey 
of all consumers in Maynard. But this report 
does represent forays into every type of street, 
calls at every type of home. In an attempt to 
strike the lowest and the highest income groups 
we looked for slums and for houses of the rich. 
Neither seemed to exist in Maynard. We saw no 
hovels, and only one home with a garage meant for 
more than one car. There is a country club but 
its dues are modest and its membership is not 
drawn from one wealthy group. 


BEHIND the first doorbell we ring, we 
find a cooperator. She is a non—Finnish house- 
wife, has never been connected with the mill, is 
a member of the Home Demonstration Club organized 
by the Extension Service of the Department of 
Agriculture Experiment Station at Amherst. "I 
started buying at the co-op", she said, "because 
they kept their vegetables nice and fresh. 
They were first in town to use that apparatus 
that keeps spraying clouds of fine vapor over 
the vegetables. That's what started me buyilg 
there. I found everything else was good, t00, 
so I kept on." 
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The coal and fuel-oil headquarters 





boasts its own trestle track to receive 
shipments. 


The cooperative’s main building houses store, 
pasteurization plant, bakery, warehouse, 
and office. 


MEMBERS OF the next family were out— 
of-towners, just arrived. "We haven't had time 
to do much buying yet", they said, "but we've 
heard a lot, read in the Boston papers, and so 
on, about the new branch store. Everybody seems 
to be pretty proud of it so I suppose we'll buy 
there some." 


NEXT DOOR they had praise for the de—- 
pendable freshness of the co-op's butter and 
eggs, though they had friends in the coal and 
milk business and patronized them. "The bakery 
was the first attraction for me", said the house— 
wife down the block. "No baked goods in town 
can compare with the co-op's." 


A CHILLY reception met us at one 
house. The man of the family lounging on the 
front porch said, "I don't get a nickel's worth 
of business from Finns. I don't want to give any— 
body anything when they don't give me anything. 
I give my business to the people who deal with 
me." While we were talking his wife came out 
to call their small son to lunch. "I guess you'd 
better do the talking", her husband said to her. 
"You do all the buying. Do you get anything at 
the co-op?" Her smile was warm and immediate. 
"Why sure", she said. "I couldn't get along 
without my bakery stuff from the co-op. And I 
buy eggs and butter and sometimes meat there too. 
Once in a while other things. But the young man 
across the street is the manager of the A & P so 
we do most of our buying there." 


ONE OTHER household gave us a sour 
greeting. The thin, bedraggled woman who an- 
swered our knock shook her head bitterly. "Not 
on your life", she said. "My husband used to be 
in business here, and we wouldn't think of trad- 


The new “branch’’ does business in food 
and serves besides as social center for the 
town. 


ing with the Finns. We give our business to 
the people who gave it to us." This was one of 
the two families of those interviewed who re—- 
ported making no regular purchases at the co-op. 


A MOTHER in a mill family said she 
started buying at the cooperative because they 
were the first in Maynard to pasteurize milk. 
"I wanted what was healthy for the children", 
she said. "Since then I've bought a good deal of 
what I need from the co-op. But I buy at the 
corner store too. I think it's our duty to 
support the little man." 


"I LIKE the Finns", said a hearty red— 
cheeked mother of a large family of strictly 
pioneer-—Yankee stock. "I used to work in the 
mill. I always used to sit down and have a cup 
of coffee in the afternoon with the other workers. 
And they started me off on this business of join-— 
ing the co-op. Since then I've liked doing my 
business there. I know the boys in the store 
and when I call up they always send me just what 
I want." 


ANOTHER NON-FINNISH family found co— 
operative buying satisfactory because they could 
telephone the food order with confidence in the 
quality of the meat and groceries without taking 
time to shop for each item. Dependable quality 
not only in meat and bakery products but in such 
items as coal had kept them buying all they could 
cooperatively for more than 20 years. 


MEAT QUALITY was mentioned more than 
any other merchandise lure to first purchases. 
Three old ladies, born of a family of first set- 
tlers in the gracious old house in which they 
still lived, said they were "great meat-eaters." 


ais 








They had always shopped the whole town for the 
best cuts of meat. Trying the co-op meat they 
had stopped shopping around. They added other 
things to their marketing list and found them 
just as satisfactory. In accordance with the 
rules, their first $5 of patronage dividends 
went toward the purchase of one share of stock 
which made them full-fledged members of the 
cooperative. After that, they turned their div— 
idends into more stock. They now own eight 
shares on which they get the annual 5 percent 
interest paid on stock, apart from the percentage 
received on total purchases. 


CO-OP PURCHASERS interviewed fell into 
two categories: Those whose original interest 
was primarily in the idea and ideals of coopera— 
tion; and those who bought because they liked the 
merchandise the co-op had to offer. 


THIS LINE of demarcation in approach 
to cooperative buying tended to place the Finn— 
ish and non-Finnish members on opposite sides of 
the fence. All the Finnish members spoke first 
of cooperation as a traditional philosophy for 
solving social and economic problems. They had 
brought it with them from the old country and 
transplanted it to Maynard where they repre— 
sented the major bloc of workers in the woolen 
mill. 


SOME NON-FINNISH cooperators belonged 
in the same group. 
as a weaver in the mill described through pungent 
pipe smoke what his dividend check meant to him. 
Its value was less as cash than as a symbol repre— 
senting the principles developed by other weavers 
in the little town of Rochdale in his own England 
half a century ago. He talked of the importance 
of these principles: Membership open to all, re- 
gardless of race, color, politics; democratic con— 
trol by the majority of the membership, with one 
vote to each member regardless of the number of 


One Yorkshireman who worked 


shares of stock held; fixed interest paid on 
shares, and profits returned to members not as 
investors but as purchasers; and the need for lay— 
ing aside a certain amount of the profits each year 
for an "education" fund to teach the principles of 
cooperation to a steadily expanding audience. 
But to most non-Finnish cooperators the patronage 
dividend had none of these implications. It meant 
merely a pleasant if unimportant windfall once a 
year. 


= | 


MOST PEOPLE who did little if any of 
their buying at the cooperative store gave reg 
sons that followed certain typical patterns. 
One was the feeling that the cooperative, be. 
cause it had been organized by a group of one 
nationality, represented "clannishness" in the 
community. Another reason was that consumers 
who were in business themselves in the town must 
distribute their trade proportionately among the 
merchants who dealt with them, must not be par- 
tial to any one store because they liked trading 
there. Others felt that the cooperative prin- 
ciple was a good one, but that they must also on 
principle support the "little man", the neigh- 
borhood grocer. Some housewives operated on 
several conflicting motives. One motive they 
could not overlook was that of getting the utmost 
value for their families for the money they spent. 
In this attempt they often bought at chain stores 
though they felt that their loyalty belonged to 
local enterprise. They felt too that they should 
support a worthy movement such as the cooperative 
represented. The result was a division of trade 
among all types of business. Some expressed the 
feeling that the cooperative would be all right if 
it would stick to a few lines, but it was "too 
greedy" when it expanded into new fields. 


ROUNDING out the inquiry we looked 
for opinion from such bodies as banks and chan- 
bers of commerce. The secretary of the chamber 
of commerce turned out to be one of the leading 
members of the board of directors of the coop- 
erative. The position taken by local bankers 
was that any organization turning $17,000 of its 
profits back into the channels of local commerce 
in a year instead of sending it to outside inter- 
ests does a good job for the town. 


MEANWHILE we were accumulating first- 
hand impressions of cooperative shopping. The 
branch store's soda fountain was conceded by 
the town to be the best place to eat. As slickly 
modern inside as outside, it is comfortable, 
hospitable, well operated. Places behind the 
counter are at a premium, not because of the wages 
involved, but because—-far from placing stigma 
on the waitress—the job carries certain social 
privileges with it. In the evening, particu 
larly during week ends, the soda fountain becomes 
the community gathering place. The girls, chosen 
from the families of cooperators apparently om 
the basis of beauty, health, and charm, are 
actually hostesses—if hard-working ones—td 
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Maynard's younger set. Daytimes their customers 
are varied. To one old lady they may talk in 
Finnish while they serve an ice cream cone to a 
member of the entirely Americanized youngest 
generation. Every child, no matter how small 
his purchase, invariably remembers to wait for 
his pink receipt and clutches it in a purposeful 
hand as he heads for home and the coffee can on 
the kitchen shelf. 


HOSPITALITY next door at the gas sta- 
tion made feeding the car a pleasure, and buying 


had little time to talk about them. But when a 
lull came we got the story as told in the co-op's 
records. 


HISTORY of Maynard cooperation goes 
back 30 years to the day when a few millworkers 
put $1,600 together and sold themselves goods 
amounting to somewhat less than $40,000 the first 
year. Until 1917 the total sales never hit six 
figures. In 1935 they had come up to $392,719. 


FIRST BUSINESS was in groceries. In 
1912 the co-op bought its present main 
building. Two years later the bakery 
started operating. The milk co-op, 








The food department of the main store grew so popular with shoppers that a 
branch store was built to ease the congestion. 


anew tire less painful than usual. Guaranteed 
"CO-OP" tires are sold there, along with adver-— 
tised brands. Around the corner, the main build— 
ing owned by the cooperative houses the big store, 
the pasteurization plant, bakery, offices, and 
meeting rooms where during the war 300 people a 


day were fed in an emergency cooperative res— 
taurant. 


THEORETICAL IDEALS of cooperation 
meant so much to some of the most active cooper— 
ators that it was hard to cut through their rain-— 
bow generalities about the goals of the movement 
to get the facts about this particular part of it. 
And the manager of the cooperative, whose feet 
were definitely on the ground of merchandising 
shrewdness, was so busy with these facts that he 


which was then a separate organization, 
started that same year to pasteurize 
its milk, and in 1917 joined the mother 
organization. In1923theco-op 
started selling coal, and the sales 
during 1923 and 1924 were good enough 
to justify the investment of $14,000 in 
land and trestle track to bring coal 
direct by rail to their own yard. The 
restaurant filled a vital need during 
the booming war period of the mill town, 
running from 1916 to 1920. In 1920, 
fertilizer, seeds, and grain for farm— 
ers were added to the stock. Paints 
joined the procession in 1926. The 
first branch store was opened the same 
year, asoda fountain forerunner to the 
present fountain-and—food-store com— 
bination. Fuel oil and range oil came 
in 1930, and in 1933 the gas station 
went into operation. The new branch 
store was opened in April 1936. Special 
arrangements permit consumers to buy 
standard furniture and electrical equipment at 
advantageous prices. 





DEPRESSION did not skip the Maynard 
co-op but its effects were not devastating and 
recovery waS quick and sharp. Milk sales for 
the first 6 months of 1936 were almost a third 
bigger than the low half year ending December 
1933. Bakery sales were up more than two-thirds 
in the same time, and total sales taken all to- 
gether showed about the same increase. More than 
three times as much oil and ice were sold in 
the first half of 1936 as in the last half of 1933. 
The gas station had multiplied its sales by nine 
in 2 years of business. 


MILK is bought from farmer-—coopera— 
tors. Frequently little cash goes into the 


<opeieis 








exchange as milk sales cancel out farm purchases. 
According to the co-op's figures, it pays higher 
rates for milk than the farmers can get from any 
other buyer in the area. Figured by the quart, 
the price to the farmer ranges between 6 and 
7 cents. Through the first half of 1935 
the co-op sold its milk at 12 cents a quart and 
made a healthy net profit. The price set by the 
Massachusetts Milk Control Board was 13 cents. 
The co-op showed evidence that it could supply 
milk to consumers at the lower price while paying 
an unusually high price to the farmer and still 
show an adequate profit, but their protest was 
overruled and their delivered price had to be 
boosted to the 13-cent level. 


COMMON OBJECTIONS to cooperation in 
Maynard, though still repeated by many people 
in the town, are tending to fade. The co-op 
has been answering the charge of "clannishness" 
with drives to broaden its membership among the 
non-Finnish part of the population. The result 
is that from a beginning which was entirely 
Finnish the last figures showed that of the total 
membership of almost a thousand, more than half 
were not of Finnish extraction. True, the Finn- 
ish membership is still the most active part but 
they are working to draw the others into more 
active status. They spend 5 percent of the 
profits on "education" and this has its effect 
in making Maynard understand cooperation as 
part of itself and not an alien body. 


212 NEW MEMBERS in 1935 brought the 
total membership up to 975 by the year's end. 
Figuring the town's 7,000 population as 1,500 
families, the co-op was then represented in 
almost two-thirds of them. Of the new members 
who came into the co-op in 1935, 170 bought their 
shares with accumulated rebates and the other 42 
paid cash outright. 


PLANS for the future include many 
educational enterprises. 
mer camp where the youth of the area may learn 
about cooperation while enjoying sport and rec-— 
reation. A new pasteurization plant, housed in 
a better—equipped, expanded building is on the 
cards. The affiliated Women's Cooperative Guild 
boasts of selling almost the quota of shares 
required to start a cooperative beauty parlor. 


One is a junior sun- 


QUALITY GRADES are promised more study 
in the future. The manager up to now has not 


—; 


given special attention to the possibilities 
of offering consumers grade-labeled merchan. 
dise. The goods on the shelves are not notice. 
ably different from the range of food products 
sold in other stores, except for an occasional 
"Co-Op" label on such items as salt, coffee, 
preserves, rice and other cereals, and flour. 
With the extension of cooperative wholesaling 
into nearer areas, it is expected that more 
goods will be bought according to definite 
quality specifications and sold under Co-Op 
labels. 


CONSUMERS’ QUERIES AND COMMENTs 


[Concluded from page 2] 


PRESSURE from both ends—on the un- 
justifiable margin between wholesale and retail 
prices, by consumer representatives; on the 
rapidly falling farm price, from AAA—brought 
this change: On February 1, consumers paid fora 
dozen white eggs in New York 8 cents less than they 
had paid on January 11, and the drop in the price 
farmers received was definitely slowed down. 


THER consumer gains, immediately, come fron 
lo] this large purchase of eggs. Thousands of 
families left destitute by January and February 
floods will get some of these eggs. By the end 
of January plans were made to ship between 30 and 
50 carloads of eggs to flood areas for such dis- 
tribution. Eggs not needed in this area will 
reach needy families in other sections of the 
country. 


MERGENCIES such as this show how such con- 
E| sumer agencies as the Consumers' Service Divi- 
sion of New York's Department of Markets can be 
useful. Five times a week the deputy commissioner 
of that department, who also heads the consumer 
office, goes on the air in a city-wide radio 
hook-up to tell consumers the facts about prices 
and supplies of foods. (See our feature story in 
the CONSUMERS' GUIDE, Oct. 29, 1934.) When the 
prices which consumers were being asked to pay 
failed to respond to the downward pressure on 
wholesale and farm prices, Deputy Commissioner 
Gannon pointed to the unjustifiable spread. 
Housewives became conscious of this unfair price 
situation. Dealers became aware of consumers’ 
challenge, and their knowledge of it undoubtedly 
had something to do with the dramatic drop in 
retail prices. 
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Turkey farmers proudly exhibiting their birds to judges 
selecting prize winners at the Northeastern States Poultry 
Show recently held in New York City. 


URKEY is plentiful and cheaper than usual 
these days. This year's crop, estimated at 
20 million turkeys, is 5 million more than last 
year's supply. During the first 3 weeks in 
January live turkey in New York was wholesaling 
at from 4 to 7 cents a pound below prices a year 
ago. Fresh killed turkeys were selling at whole— 
sale from 5 to 7 cents under last year. 


MAJORITY of turkeys you buy these next 
few months will be cold-storage birds. As a rule 
fine stock is kept for this purpose. Contrary 
to a too persistent superstition that cold stor- 
age takes something from the quality of the bird, 
experts say that freezing does not detract from 
the tender quality of poultry. 


MUCH of the turkey supply during the 
next months will be Government graded. During 
the last fiscal year, 10 percent of the total 
marketed turkey crop was U. S. graded. 


U. S. GRADED turkeys are sometimes 
individually tagged. More often the box con— 
taining several birds is stamped with the grade. 


FOUR GRADES of U. S. dressed turkeys are: 
S. Special or U. S. Grade AA 

S. Prime or U. S. Grade A 

S. Choice or U. S. Grade B 

S. Commercial or U. S. Grade C 


ceaeae 


NO BIRD that is badly bruised so as to 
make an appreciable part of the carcass inedible 
and no emaciated birds can measure up to the 
U. S. standards for turkey. The difference in 
grades AA, A, B, C, depends largely on the degree 


Turkey for 
l/n-festive Fare 


Large turkey supplies this year make pos- 

sible spreading this holiday treat into ordi- 

nary days and bring prices within range of 
more moderate purses. 


of fat over the entire carcass, and the flesh 
covering the breast, thighs, and back of the 
turkey and the care with which the bird has been 
bled and dressed. 


IF YOU buy a Government tagged turkey, 
the tag will tell you whether it is "Young" or 
"Old." Turkeys are classified as "Young Hens" 
and "Young Toms", which are female and male birds 
usually less than 1 year old, soft-meated with 
a flexible breast bone. Old Hens and Old Toms 
are turkeys more than a year old with toughened 
flesh and hardened breast bone. 


METHODS of plucking and packing, too, 
are specified in Government grading regulations. 
U. S. Special and U. S. Prime birds can be semi- 
scalded before being plucked or can be dry-—- 
plucked. They must be dry-—packed. Birds that 
have been scalded at a temperature of 170 to 
180° F. and which are packed in ice may pass as 
U. S. B and U. S. C grades. 


BE SURE when you select your turkey 
that you know whether you are buying a young or 
old bird because it makes a difference in the 
way you cook it. About 3 hours are required for 
a young 10 to 12 pound turkey, and about 43 fora 
15 pound turkey that is a year or so old. 


IF YOU BUY a bird that is carefully 
dressed you will only have to wipe out the body 
cavity with a soft damp cloth. As a sanitary 
precaution scrub the outside with a wet cloth 
and a little soap, or soda, or corn meal. 


DO NOT let your turkey soak in water. 
If you do it will lose flavor and food value. 
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Maple-sirup makers must be 

able to recognize the right 

moment for gathering their sap. 

If the spring is too far advanced, 

their sirup will have what maple 

connoisseurs call a “buddy” 
flavor. 








Northernmost of America’s regional sirups, 

along with our most universal sweet, round 

out the guide to different types and uses of 
our major sweetenings. 


APLE SIRUP, the only native American among our 
[mM] sirups, is the sap of the maple tree, gathered 
and boiled down by farmers in early spring. On 
waffles and pancakes it does its first duty, but 
it ranks high on the list of flavors for ice creams, 
candies, sauces, puddings, icings, and cakes. 





DIFFERENT FARMS yield maple sirup of 
somewhat different taste and color, varying with 
the kind of tree, the climate, the soil, and the 
method of making the sirup. Buyers who visit 
maple neighborhoods during sap season blend the 
different lots in order to standardize their com- 
modity for the market. 


STATES in the lead for maple-sirup 


Consumers can sometimes find Government-graded honey production, in cooperation with the scientists 
on the market. United States grades have been issued for in the State agricultural experiment stations 
comb-section, cut-comb, and extracted honey. and in the Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
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ton, have set up 
quality standards 
for maple sirup. 
Much of the sirup 
sold nowadays is 
graded and labeled 
according to these 
standards. 


COLOR is the main 
quality indicator, 
the lighter the sirup 
the better the grade. 
Other factors come 
into consideration 
in grading, but ina 
negative way. If the 
sirup is too cloudy 
instead of clear, it 
can't make the top 
grade. if it is 
"off", has the "bud— 
dy" taste that goes with too late tapping of 
the trees, it is disqualified for top grade, no 
matter how light its color. People inexperi- 
enced in the tradition of connoisseurs of the 
maple country may object to the importance color 
gets in grading, contending that the darker— 
colored sirups have more flavor than the light. 
But the experts in the biggest maple—producing 
areas answer that the mild, delicate flavor of the 
light-colored sirup is the true maple flavor, the 
darker color with its stronger flavor coming 
actually from the caramelization that goes with 
too long or incorrect boiling of the sap. But 
consumers can choose among the grades, buying, if 
they like, the darker sirups at a lower price. 


FANCY is the top grade according to all 
generally accepted standards. Next comes Grade 
A, or No. 1, depending on the labeling practice of 
the State, on down to Grade C or No. 3. The 
grades are voluntary, and no farmer need label 
his sirup with its grade. But if he does put the 


grade on his label it is subject to check by State 
authorities. 


NO FEDERAL standards of quality have 
been adopted yet, but the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics is working on the problem. In the 
meantime, most of the big maple States are in 
general agreement on their State standards, 
which make use of a color scale worked out by the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils in the Department 





Spring in Vermont means work. The tapper’s trail leads over acres 
of maple groves. 


of Agriculture. Each 
year this Bureau 
sends to each of the 
States these scien- 
tifically accurate 
gages of color which 
are then matched by 
chemists either in 
the State bureau of 
markets or the agri- 
cultural experiment 
station and released 
to the individual 
producers to use in 
grading their sirup. 


PURE MAPLE SIRUP, 
to be labeled as 
such in interstate 
commerce, must be 
Simply the product of 
evaporation of maple 
sap or of dissolving of maple sugar in water, with 
the resulting sirup not over 25 percent water and 
weighing no less than 11 pounds to the gallon, 
according to the regulations of the Food and 
Drug Administration. 


MIXTURES of maple with sugar sirup 
offer no such clear-cut picture to the consumer. 
They range in maple content from a low of about 
3 percent to a high of almost half maple. Some 
labels give the percentage of maple in the com— 
bination. Others merely say "cane and maple", 
which means sugar sirup—not true cane sirup—— 
with enough maple in it to give it a maple flavor. 
The typical sirup sold under a brand name contains 
from 12 to 20 percent maple. 


THE FOOD AND DRUG Administration is 
not empowered:in the law to set definite percent— 
ages of maple in sirups labeled different ways. 
But some States have regulations setting minimum 
percentages of maple which sirup sold in the 
State under labels mentioning the word maple must 
contain. This makes it possible for a popular 
brand of sirup to be sold in one State with 40 
percent maple in it and in another State with 
20 percent, both under the same label "cane and 
maple." Consumers may find out what regulations, 
if any, control the maple sirup content of mix- 
tures sold in their States by writing to the 
State food commissioner. 
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HONEY, as every poetry reader knows, 
is a natural sweet manufactured by bees from 
nectar of flowers and stored in the small waxen 
cells of the honeycomb. Composed partly of 
levulose, sweetest of all sugars, honey is sweeter 
than any sirup. 


REGULATIONS of the Food and Drug Ad— 
ministration make it illegal to sell as honey 
across State lines anything but the pure natural 
product of the bee. Before the passage of the 
Federal Food and Drug Act of 1906, it used to be 
a common practice of food racketeers to adulterate 
honey with in- 
vert sugar made 
from plain table 
sugar. Invert 
sugar is in chem- 
ical formation 
so like the sugar 
found in honey 
that this adul- 
teration is dif- 
ficult to de- 
tect. But since 
the Food and Drug 
Administration 
has been on the 
job protecting 
the integrity of 
natural foods, 
this adultera- 
tion crops up 
only rarely. 
Last year, though, one 
case made it necessary 
for Food and Drug chem— 
ists to prove by four 
separate scientific 
tests that certain honey 
seized by Food and Drug 
inspectors was adulter— 
ated with invert sugar. 


EXTRACTED honey 
is the form in which con- 
sumers buy three-—quar— 
ters of their honey. A 
“whirler" extracts the 
honey from the comb in 
much the style of a cream 
separator. Purchasers 
of large quantities buy 
extracted honey in 60- 
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pound cans, barrels, or kegs. Over the grocery 
counter it goes in glass jars or small pail 


45. 


SECTION-COMB honey comes to market in 
wooden frames just as it is taken from the hive. 
A recent variation of section-comb is cut-cogp 
honey, the comb cut in fractions and the honey 
allowed to drain from the outer cut cells, they 
sold in carton or paper wrappings. 


BULK COMB, or chunk honey, consists of 
pieces of comb with extracted honey poured over 
them. Consumers find this type of honey on the 
market in glass jars or tin pails. 


CRYSTALLIZED 
honey is_ honey 
that has taken on 
a solid form be- 
cause of the 
crystallization 
of one or more 
of the natural 
sugars in it. 
Honey is some- 
times prepared 
to be sold as 
crystallized 
honey by grind- 
ing the crystals 
that have granv- 
lated naturally, 
or by control- 
ling the size o? 
the crystals in 
the process of crystal- 
lization. 


WHIP HONEY is 
the light, creamy-tex- 
tured product made by 
whipping granulated 
honey. 


FLAVOR and 
color of honey vary with 
the flower from which i* 
comes. Chief sourceso? 
honey in this country 


Researchers at the Vermont Agr: 

cultural Experiment Station we 

pressure gages to explore the cit 

culation of the sap in studies aimed 

at solving problems of the maple- 
sirup producer. 
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Honey flavor va- 

















ries with the blos- 
som whose nectar 
supplies the raw 
material, ranging 
from the mild fire- 
weed honey of the 
West to the pun- 
gent product of the 
buckwheatblossom. 


are sweetclover, white and alsike clovers, and 
alfalfa. Honeys of special characteristic flavor 
come from southern tupelo trees, from orange and 
cotton blossoms, from wild sage in the California 
foothills, from the Pacific coast star-thistle, 
from the tulip tree, from buckwheat, mesquite and 
fireweed. The strongest flavor and darkest color 
comes from cultivated buckwheat with its peculiar 
odor. The lightest honey, "water—white" in color 
and mild in flavor, comes from fireweed. Between 
these two extremes are enough varieties to sat-— 
isfy practically any taste. In California a 
bottle of honey blended of different flowers 
must be labeled as blended, not as froma partic— 
ular plant source. A container labeled "Cali- 
fornia Orange Blossom Honey" for instance is 
ten-tenths orange blossom, not a mixture of dif- 
ferent varieties. 


QUALITY GRADES are also part of Cali- 
fornia's honey standardization law which was 


passed in1935. It requires that comb honey shall 
be classified, graded, packed, and marked accord— 
ing to Federal standards. Several other States 
have adopted them as optional standards. Pro- 
ducers and cooperative associations have had 
certain standards for years under which they have 
packed their honey for market, but more and more 
packing of honey under Federal standards is going 
on in the honey-producing States. 


ANY BEEKEEPER may pack and sell his 
honey under the optional United States 
standards, so consumers may find honey 
in the store from many States under 
United States grade labels. United 
States grades have been issued for 
comb—section honey, wrapped cut-—comb 
honey, chunk or bulk-comb honey, 
and extracted honey. The top grade 
is U. S. Fancy, next comes U. S. No. 
1, and in the case of comb—-section 
honey, U.S. No. 2aswell. Honey of any 
color and flavor is eligible for Fancy 
grade, so long as the color is uniform 
and the flavor is not "off", and it 
meets the requirements of the grade 
otherwise. Consumers who wish to study 
honey grades in detail may send for 
Department of Agriculture Circular No. 
24, United States Grades, Color Stand— 
ards, and Packing Requirements for 
Honey. This is free on request to the 
Department. 


"HONEY and Some of its Uses" is the 
title of a new publication by the Bureau of Home 
Economics which tells consumers about the food 
values of honey, how to take care of it in the home, 
and recipes for making the best use of it. It is 
Leaflet No. 113, and will be sent free to any con— 
sumer who writes to the Department of Agriculture 


for. tt. 
* * * 


MORE TWO-WAY RELIEF 
CARLOADS of foods, bought with AAA funds by the 


Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation to help farmers 
get better markets and to help relief families get better 
diets, are rushing into flood areas. Between January 23 
and February 1, 787,500 dozen eggs, 384,000 cans of 
evaporated milk, 519,000 pounds of canned beef, 800,000 
pounds of rice were shipped into States damaged by recent 
floods, there to be distributed to distressed families by 
relief agencies. Eight flood-stricken States had on hand 
from previous shipments, in addition, over 280,000 cans 
of milk, over 6,000,000 pounds of canned beef, 3,320,000 
pounds of prunes, close to 3,000,000 pounds of grapefruit. 








Consumers’ 


Bookshelt 


Seventh installment of our consumers’ 
bibliography, prepared in cooperation with 
the Consumers’ Project of the Department 
of Labor... The mention of material does 
not imply an endorsement of its point of 


view by the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE. 


BUYING—GENERAL 


PRESENT GUIDES FOR HOUSEHOLD BUYING, by Ruth 
O'Brien and Medora Ward, Department of Agri- 
culture, BureauofHomeEconomics. 1936, 36 pp. 
Discusses existing types of consumer guides 
and then surveys quality grades now in use for 
food products, clothing and textiles, house- 
hold equipment and furnishings, dry cleaning, 
and laundering. Address: U. S. Superintendent 


of Documents, Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 


AN ANALYSIS OF CONSUMERS' FACILITIES FOR JUDGING 
MERCHANDISE, by Ruth O'Brien and Olive Hartley. 
December 1931, 23 pp., mimeographed. Includes 
sections on effectiveness of consumer and 
salesman education, buying by brand and trade 
mark, advertising, legislation, testing labo- 
ratories, andqualityspecifications. Address: 
American Association of University Women, 1634 
Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C. 50 cents. 


SCIENTIFIC CONSUMER PURCHASING, prepared by the 
American Home Economics Association, Committee 
on Standardization of Consumers' Goods. 1935, 
64 pp. A study outline on problems of the 
consumer in making intelligent selections and 
recent developments in production and distri- 
bution which affect the consumer's interest. 
Address: American Association of University 
Women, 1634 Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
60 cents separately, or $1.25 with a packet of 
other consumer bulletins, including "An Anal- 
ysis of Consumer Facilities for Judging Mer-— 
chandise" listed above.! 


! This pamphlet was listed in the first chapter of the Consumers’ Bookshelf in 
the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE of October 19, 1936, with general materials for 


consumer's education. 





=) 


CONSUMER BUYING, SUGGESTIONS FOR GROUP PROGRaAus. 
1936, 40 pp. Contains brief comments and bih- 
liography organized under the following heag. 
ings: 1. Consumer Aids in the Present Market, 
i. e. (a) the retail store (b) advertising (c) 
brands (d) grades and specifications (e) labels 
(f) testing laboratories (g) Government aids: 
2. Buying Foods; 3. Buying Textiles and Cloth 
ing Equipment; and 4. Buying Dry Cleaning ang 
Laundering Services. Address: American Home 
Economics Association, Mills Building, Wasp- 
ington, D. C. 25 cents.! 


ANALYSIS OF PAST BUYING EXPERIENCE. May 1935, 
2 pp. Form HC-29. Questionnaire designed to 
give the woman buyer a basis for making her pur- 
chases more satisfactory through an analysts 
of past buying experience. Address: Extension 
Division, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


HOUSEHOLD BUYING, by Esther Pond. June 1934, 16 
pp. Home Management Booklets. A treatise on 
sound principles of household purchasing. Has 
separate sections on clothing, house furnish- 
ings, and food. Address: Extension Service, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BETTER BUYING. September 1934, 
3 pp., mimeographed. Leaflet A-1821l-lw. This 
circular stresses the advantages of buying in 
quantity. Address: Extension Service, Cornell 
University, New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Ithaca, N. Y. Free. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BETTER BUYING. October 1935, 1 
p., Mimeographed. Leaflet A-3258-lw. An argu- 
ment for careful reading of the amount contained 
in a package before purchasing. Address: Ex- 
tension Service, Cornell University, New York 
State College of Home Economics, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free. 


A POLICY INSURING VALUE TO THE WOMAN BUYER AND A 
LIVELIHOOD TO APPAREL MAKERS, by Bertha Nien- 
burg, U. S. Department of Labor, Women's Bu- 
reau. 1936, 22 pp., illustrated. Bulletin 
146. Describes a plan involving the use of "The 
Consumers' Protection Label" for protecting 
both consumers and labor in the apparel indus 
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try. Address: U. S. Superintendent of Docu- a comparison of coal with 011 as a means of heat— 
ments, Washington, D. C. 10 cents. ing the home. Address: U. S. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 
WHAT CAN BUSINESS DO TO REMOVE CONSUMER SUSPI- 
CION?, by Effie Raitt. [Vol. 28, No. 1.] Jan- QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR THE HOME FIREMAN. U. S. 
uary 1936, 4 pp. Journal of Home Economics. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
\GRAMS. 19335, 34 pp. Describes the advantages of vari- 
nd bib- THE RELATION OF QUALITY TO THE RETURN OF MERCHAN— ous types of fuel used in household furnaces, 
z head- DISE, by Alice Edwards. June 7, 1953, 3 pp., such as coal, coke, manufactured briquets, 
larket, mimeographed. Adiscussion of the factors out— wood, oil, and gas. Discusses the factors 
ing (c) side the customers' control which make for re- which should be considered in choosing the 
labels turned goods. Address: American Home Economics heating equipment fora house. Address: U. S. 
t aids: Association, Mills Build- Superintendent of Docu- 
Cloth- ing, Washington, D. C. 5 ments, Washington, D. C. 
ing and cents. Included in this bibliography are 5 cents. 
an Home many publications issued by State 
, Wash- FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS IN- Setensten Gucciens Theos teeliation INVESTIGATION OF WARM-AIR 
DEX. Treasury Depart-— : Y : FURNACES, by A. C. Willard, 
ment, Procurement Divi- are intended primarily for the use of A. P. Krantz, and V. A. 
y 1935, sion. November 1, 1935, consumers within the State, without Day. 1929. Experiment 
gned to 81 pp. Section IV, partl, charge. In some instances a small Station Bulletin 188. 
er pur- Federal Standard Stock charge may be made to consumers Address: Engineering Ex— 
— Catalog. serch (1) a outside. But in most cases, where iets ourpet Univer- 
a SEEN SORNNNP ; giving gen— supplies are adequate, the extension sity o inois, Urbana, 
; ' eral information, and (2) ; ‘ PED. 
Laat of Pedernl Spent tica- service will be glad to send one copy 
tions arranged alphabeti- free of each bulletin requested by saying FUEL IN HEATING A 
an, 4 cally by titles and by consumers in other States HOUSE. U. S. Bureau of 
banat specification symbols. Mines. Technical Paper 
ns: & Address: U. S. Superin- 97. Treats of hot-air, 
aeee tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 10 hot-water, andsteam—heating plants. Address: 
an cents. U. S. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 5 cents. 
r 1934, HOUSEHOLD PURCHASING. June 1933, 7 pp. Demon— 
1. This stration Series No. 11C, Unit III Home Manage-— DISTILLATE BURNERS, by A. H. Senner. U. S. De- 
otek ment for Women Series. Address: Extension partment of eabeummanie Bureau of Agricul- 
Sueit Service, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- tural Engineering. November 1934, 11 pp. 
me Eco- burn, Ala. Circular 335. Treats of the selection and use 
of a special type of distillate oil burner re- 
MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR DOLLAR. 1933, 6 pp. Good quiring a light oil. Address: U. S. Superin- 
1935, 1 Living Series II, LessonNo. 1. A general dis— tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 5 
An argu- cussion of the principles underlying wise buy- cents. 
ntained ing. Address: Extension Service, College of 
ss: Ex- Agriculture, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
ton Toit town, W. Va. DO YOU BUY FOODS IN QUANTITY? 
Bt yc - —. — = —— 
HOME HEATING por gente oS neler of potenti pra al -< 
food supplies and price trends published every two 
nui | ““igriouiture, Bureau of Agricaltarel Bacto, | Yetkey tte CONSUMERS MankET, SENvICE 
ha Nien- ing. October 1936, 26 o a lar 406. De-— it pos ones pe sent ie bs a te ee 
> pp ircular . De q y buy promptly 
on's > scribes various types of oil fuels and burners possible through | the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE. Re- 
Bulletin on the market. Covers factors in the selection — — a : pe may ” — 
of "The of an oil burner, adaptation of t heats Mjnienst Ratede, Woes, D.C. 
; adaptation of present heating ) ' gton, 
tecting equipment for use with oil; care of burners, and 
1 indus- 
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Your Food Cost 


Sioa PRICES for all food groups except 
eggs pushed up retail food costs 2 percep: 
from December 15 to January 12 and carried then to 
their highest level since March 1931. However, 
they were only slightly above costs that prevaileg 
from the end of June to mid-September last year. 
Prices went up in all regions, but 4 cities ip 
southern regions registered lower costs. 


PRICE boosting effect of the 1936 
drought is now being felt. Increased consumer 
income has been another price-raising factor. 
Last year's drought caused the shortest potato 
crop Since 1926, curtailed feed supplies, and 
forced farmers to market meat animals earlier 
than usual. Seasonal price decline in butter has 
not begun because of the effects of high feed 
prices. Potatoes, fats and oils, and meats are 
important items in the consumer's market basket. 
These items are expected to register further ad- 
vances in February and March, and the outlook is 
for further advance in retail food costs in 


general. 


INDEX of retail food costs on January 
12, as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
stood at 84.6 of the 1923-25 average. This was 
just half-way between costs on January 15, 1933, 
when the index reached 62.6, and January 15, 1929, 
when it was 102.7. 


FRUITS and vegetables led the upward 
swing, increasing 8 percent, with all items 
higher in price. Meats, fats, and oils ad 
vanced about 3 percent, while other food groups 
except eggs went up around 1 percent. The sea- 
sonal decline in egg prices was ll percent. In 
the meat group fresh pork and veal cutlets regis- 
tered the major increases, and all cuts advanced. 
This situation reversed the trends of a month ago 
when the downward movement of all meat prices 
except beef carried the meat index to its 1936 
low point. Despite these advances, meats as well 
as cereals and bakery products were 1.6 percent 
below prices a year ago. All other items were 
higher in price with fruits and vegetables up 19 
percent, and dairy products and eggs, respec- 
tively, 4.5 and 3.4 percent higher than last year. 
Increase of fresh fruit and vegetable costs over 
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and Supplies 


a year ago was due primarily to relatively high 
potato and sweetpotato prices. 


RECORD egg production per hen has re— 
sulted from unusually mild winter weather and 
this has caused relatively low egg prices. Egg 
prices declined seasonally from late November to 
April, but the decline this year has been sharper 
than usual. From December 15 to January 12 the 
retail price of eggs dropped 5 cents per dozen. 
Since then there has been another sharp drop in 
retail prices. Further reductions may be ex-— 
pected until the April low point is reached but 
monthly changes should not be as sharp as these 
to date. 


BUTTER PRICES ordinarily decline dur— 
ing January, but this year prices have been going 
up. The farm price of butterfat is very low in 
relation to prices of feed. This factor and the 
feed shortage are expected to curtail the usual 
seasonal rise in production during the early part 
of 1937. Retail butter prices advanced 0.7 cent 
to 40.7 cents per pound during the 4—week period. 
Prices are slightly lower than a year ago. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES are unusually heavy 
for this period and prices are below their level 
a year ago. Bulk of poultry at this time comes 
from cold storage. On January 1, cold—storage 
holdings of poultry reached a record high of 18734 
million pounds, 80 million pounds above a year 
ago and '70 million pounds above average. Storage 
turkey supplies are also of record size. Inspite 
of record storage stocks retail poultry prices 
went up seasonally 0.7 cent per pound between 
December 15 and January 12. This was the first 
increase in poultry prices since July, and prices 
were about 24 cents per pound below a year ago. 


PORK SUPPLIES for the entire marketing 
year, October 1, 1936, to September 30, 1937, now 
are expected to be 12 to 16 percent larger than a 
year ago, but slaughter during the remaining 
months of the marketing season still is expected 
to be smaller than a year ago. This is due to the 
early marketing of pigs occasioned by the drought. 
Major reduction in hog slaughter probably will 
come in February and March, and again in late 
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summer. Decline in slaughter will be offset in 
part by unusually heavy cold storage holdings of 
pork and lard. Hog prices in February and March 
may be expected to continue their upward trend 


with further wholesale and retail price increases. 


RETAIL PORK prices during the 4—week 
period registered their first increase since 
September. Fresh cuts went up 2 cents per pound, 
but changes in other items were minor. Compared 
with a year ago, fresh pork is 1 cent a pound 
higher, while bacon and ham, respectively, are 
4 and 3 cents per pound lower. 


BETTER GRADE beef prices usually de- 
cline during the first half of the year, but this 
Drought condi- 
tions have forced earlier marketing of cattle. 


year the trend has been upward. 


The number of well—finished cattle marketed dur- 
ing the first half of the year is expected to be 
smaller than a year ago. Marketings are being 
reduced, but may hold up fairly well this month 
since reports indicate a considerable number of 
long—fed cattle in feed lots. 


RETAIL BEEF prices continued the up- 
ward trend commenced in October with all cuts 
advancing in price from December 15 to January 12. 
Steaks went up about 1 cent per pound, veal cut-— 
lets up 2.5 cents per pound, and roasts were 
3 cent per pound higher. Steaks and cutlets are 
about 1 cent higher than they were a year ago, 
but all other items are about = cent per pound 
lower. 


GRAIN-FED LAMBS now are coming to mar- 
ket. On January 1 the number of lambs on feed was 
4 percent lower than a year ago, but the location 
of supplies indicates relatively heavy market- 
ings during February and small marketings during 
March and April. Additional lamb price advances 
may occur before the end of February, but the 
largest advance is expected during March. 


LAMB PRICES to consumers registered 
their first increases since June as all items 
went up from December 15 to January 12. Rib chops 
jumped over 1 cent per pound, leg of lamb 0.8 cent 
per pound, and other items were slightly higher. 
Lamb is still selling below last year's prices, 
with all cuts about 2 cents per pound lower. 


ORANGE AND LEMON supplies have been 
reduced sharply by freezing weather in California 
during January. Prior to the freeze a United 


States crop of 61.1 million boxes of Oranges and 
8.3 miliion boxes of lemons was expected. Pre 
liminary estimates in late January indicate a 
total crop smaller than last year's production of 
52.3 million boxes of oranges and 7.8 Million 
boxes of lemons. Current wholesale prices already 
have responded to freeze damage with California 
oranges registering the largest increases. Major 
effect of the freeze on orange prices probably 
will be felt after the beginning of May or June, 
when California ships practically all the oranges. 
Current supplies are coming from California ang 
Florida, with the latter furnishing the bulk of 
shipments. From December 15 to January 12 orange 
and lemon retail prices moved up about 0.3 cen: 
a dozen. Oranges were retailing at slightly 
below a year ago and lemons were 43 cents a dozen 
lower. Because of freeze damage, prices are 
expected to go above their last year's level 
during the rest of the year. 


GRAPEFRUIT SUPPLIES are still expected 
to be of record size despite damage to the Cali- 
fornia crop. California grapefruit production 
is only a small part of the total crop and the loss 
will be offset by large Texas and Florida sup- 
plies. Grapefruit season is in full swing now 
with prices much lower than a year ago. Heavy 
grapefruit shipments may be expected in February 
and March. 


VEGETABLE SUPPLIES for late winter and 
spring markets, with the primary exception of 
potatoes and sweetpotatoes, probably will be 
plentiful and prices may average under those of 
a year ago. Unfavorable weather in the form ofa 
freeze or heavy rains would change the situation 
Short crops of potatoes and sweet- 
potatoes already have caused prices to be higher 
than they were a year ago and additional seasonal 
advances are expected during the next few months. 
Most other vegetables are selling now at prices 


materially. 


slightly under a year ago and probably will con- 
tinue at these levels. During the 4—week period 
retail potato prices went up 0.5 cent to 3.7 cents 
per pound. A year ago potatoes were retailing at 
2.3 cents per pound. 


WHITE BREAD PRICES to consumers ad- 
vanced 0.3 percent during the 4—week period, and 
rye and whole-wheat bread advanced 0.1 cent per 
pound. This change reflected in part the advance 
in flour prices. The average price of white 
bread has remained at 8.2 cents per pound since 
mid-August. 
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UNDER THE ROUND PURPLE STAMP 


[Concluded from page 6] 


held for 20 days at the low temperature of 5 de— 
grees Fahrenheit. For the sake of foreigners in 
this country who still stick to their native 
eating customs the Meat Inspection Division pro- 
vides the meat industry with posters in foreign 
languages as well as English urging the proper 
cooking of pork before eating. (See p. 5.) 
The use of these posters is voluntary and varies 
with the individual packers and dealers. Some 
do not use them at all, others post them in butcher 
shops, incorporate them on labels, and print 
them on wrapping paper. Every household should 
make a point of checking on the correct cooking 
of fresh pork and sausage. 


FEDERAL INSPECTION does not end with 
the Government's 0. K. on fresh meat. All proc-— 
essed meats, such as cured ham, salted pork, 
corned beef; meat food products, such as oleo-— 
margarine; canned meat foods, and all ingred- 
ients which are used in a meat mixture are re- 
inspected. Methods of preparation must also be 
approved. This procedure, known as product in- 
spection, assures the consumer that every sub- 
stance used in making the federally inspected 
pork sausage she buys is wholesome. 


PRODUCTS are examined on the premises 
on which they are made and in Government labora- 
tories. Federal inspectors collect samples of 
neat food and substances used in preparing then, 
such as spices, dyes, cereals, and water. Lab— 
oratory technicians recheck them to ascertain 
their purity. They test canned and wrapped meat 
foods to see that they are truthfully marked and 
labeled and that the consumer is buying what he 
paid for. The trade-mark label itself must be 
approved by the Department of Agriculture which 
allows no false or deceptive design, picture, or 
word to appear. Every label must bear the phrase, 
"U. S. Inspected and Passed by the Department of 
Agriculture." Scientists in these laboratories 
are constantly investigating the problems which 
arise in the processing of meat, such as ham 
Souring, and rancidity in fats. The results of 
their experiments are a great aid to the meat-— 
packing industry and to the consumer. 


TODAY the Government inspects about 
two-thirds of the meat sold in this country. 
This includes all imported meat and meat foods, 
which are rigorously examined and approved before 
accepted for entry into the United States. 


IN 1936, 725 establishments in 256 
cities and towns operated under Federal super-— 
vision. Sixty-two million animals were slaugh— 
tered, 634 billion pounds of meat and meat foods 
during the various stages of processing were in- 
spected. This still leaves many million head of 
livestock and some billions of pounds of meat 
products which were not Federally approved. A 
considerable proportion of that probably was not 
approved by any responsible official authority. 


INSPECTION of poultry is not required 
by the Government. Poultry inspection as well 
as poultry grading is a voluntary service ad-— 
ministered by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Poultry inspectors, like meat inspectors, 
are veterinarians. After the fowls are bled and 
plucked, they are drawn in the presence of the 
Federal agents who submit each bird to a post-— 
mortem examination similar to that done on 
livestock. Today only a small percentage of the 
poultry produced for consumption is Federally 
inspected. A few wholesale houses trading in 
full-drawn poultry and from 80 to 90 percent of 
the canneries using poultry in their products 
avail themselves of the service. 


BOXES AND TINS containing Federally 
inspected poultry are stamped "Inspected and 
Certified by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture." Labels on 
canned products bear the same phrase. Any other 
statement which appears must be approved by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


THE ROUND purple stamp is your guar— 
anty that your meat product is composed of whole— 
some meat prepared under sanitary conditions. 
It tells you nothing concerning its grade or 
market quality. Dealers in meat products are 
not required by law to grade their meats. The 
Government maintains a voluntary meat—grading 
service which functions through the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The grading legend, 
which is also purple in color, gives the quality, 
such as U. S. Prime, Choice, Good, Medium, or 
Common, stamped down the full length of the 
carcass. 


REFER to the following articles in 
your CONSUMERS' GUIDE for information on Gov— 
ernment graded meats: "U. S. Graded Beef", March 
11, 1935; "When You Buy Lamb Look For U. S. Grades", 
May 6, 1935; "Spring Meat In The Market", May 4, 
1936. 
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Our Point of View 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is the 
end and purpose of production. 

To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of distribu- 
tion. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and economical 
purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and 
farm commodities. It relates these changes to developments 
in the agricultural and general programs of national recovery. 
It reports on cooperative efforts which are being made by 
individuals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest 
possible value for their expenditures. 

The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent 
upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise, the con- 
sumer depends upon the sustained producing power of agri- 
culture. The common interests of consumers and of agriculture 
far outweigh diversity of interests. 

While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental and 
nongovernmental measures looking toward the advancement of 
consumers’ interests. 





Issued by the CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL of the 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 
in cooperation with the 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS 
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